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TO THE 
PEeoPpLE @eF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 


LETTER IV, 


Mr. Western’s motion and resolutions on 
the distresses of England.—Erroneous 
ddeas as to the causes of the distresses. 
—Inefficacy of the Remedies proposed. 
—Mr. Cobbett’s Remedies.—Princess’s 


Marriage Settlement ; or the Blessings 


of Royalty. 

Botley, March 9th, 1816. 

To those persons, in America and else- 
where, who have been in the habit of 
Jooking to the English newspapers as 
the source of information with regard to 
the situation of England, it must seem 
strange, that the words ‘ Distresses of 
“* the Couniry’’ should find a plan, even ac- 
cidentally, in the speeches made in parlia- 
ment, and much stranger must it seem 
that these Distresses should be a grand 
subject of parliamentary investigation and 
discussion. Who would have thought, 
that the Distresses of England would 
have formed the mest interesting of all the 
topics of conversation and of public writ- 
ings in less than a year after the conclu- 
sion of peace? However, this is now no- 
toriously the fact; and, it is useless any 
longer to express surprise upon the subject. 

For several weeks, the whole country 
had been looking, with great anxiety, to 
the discussion upon the motion of Mr. 
Western. ‘That discussion took place 
on the 7th instant; and we are now going 
to take a view of what was said and pro- 
posed on that day. 

The state of distress, in which the coun- 
try is now placed, has been before describ- 
ed by me, aided by Mr. Preston. But, 
jt may not be amiss for us to hear Mr. 
Western a little upon this point. He 
began his speech, according to the report 
of it, by citing some documents, to prove 
the existences of the distresses. ‘* He 
** would,” he said, ‘‘ read certain docu- 
“ ments, which he had collected with 
** creat precision, of such a nature as to 
* prove that the distresses which existed 
** were quite as great as were generally 
* imagined. From Norfolk, which he 


« considered might represent the average 
distress of the Kingdom, he had received 


€ 
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“ Sheriff’s writs to the number of 1,607, 
“ and that executions on goods had risen 
“ from 96 to 147. In the county of Wor- 
“‘ cester the number of writs and executions, 
“ in February, 1815, was 640. In the 
“same month of the following year they 

had increased to 890. ‘There were at 

present, he understood, 186 parishes 

in that county under process for ar- 
“ rear of taxes. In Suffolk the number of 
“ writs and executions had grown from 
“ 450 to 870. In Sussex, out of 82 
** parishes, of which one hundred con- 
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“ Exchequer. Inthe Isle of Ely, during 
“the years 1812 and 1813,’ in one bun- 
“ dred, consisting of thirty parishes, the 
“ number of executions was but seven, 
** and the debt on which they were levied 
“ but 765/.; during the years 1814 and 
“ 1815, the number of executions increased 
“ to 60, and the debt to 18,000/. [Hear, 





“hear, hear!] Distresses in Rent and 
* Taxes were, he understood there, be~ 
“tween 10 and 12,000/. With the 
“‘ knowledge possessed on the subject by 
‘¢ almost every Member, he did not deem 
“ it requisite to enter into any further state- 
** ment to prove the existence of distresses.” 

Now, I beg that Governor Strong, wise 
Mr. John Randolph, Mr. Goodloe Har- 
per, and the ‘‘ Benevolent’? Cossacks in 
general will bear in mind, that it is not an 
English Jacobin, who is thus describing 
the country; but, an English County 
Member, who was complimented on his 
moderation by Lord Castlereagh himself. 
It is true, then, that the country is in a 
state of shocking distress. It is true, that 
what I said would come to pass, has come 
to pass. It is true, that the people of 
England are suffering most severely ; that 
they are undergoing all sorts of shame, 
and sorrow, and privation; that they are 
actually undergoing misery, such as no 
people before ever had to endure, except, 
perhaps, during the plagues of Egypt; 
and, that this has been. brought upon 
them by Pitt and his successors, or rather 
by that system of war against republi- 
canism, which has entailed upon us a 
Debt of almost eountless millions. It is 


know it) that the Bourbons and the Pope 
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information there. Was an. increase of | 


have not been restored; ‘that the priests 


“ sisted, there were 26 under process of 
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and persecution have not again been let 
Joose upon France, Italy, and Spain ; that 
the wise laws of Napoleon have not been 
overset, and himself imprisoned for life : 
yes, it is fitting that the world should 
know, that all this has not been accom- 
plished ; that republicanism, in Europe, 
has not been put down, even for a short 
time, without producing the actual ruin 
and misery of more than one half of the 
people, who yielded up their means to 
Pitt and his successors for the carrying on 
of wars, and the hiring of nations, by 
which success was, at last, obtained. 
However, leaving moral reflections 
aside, let us now follow Mr. Western 
into his statement of these causes of the 


_ ‘distress; for, this is now become the most 


interesting part of the subject. It is al- 
lowed by every one that the distresses 
exist, ‘The causes are what we cannot yet 
agree upon; and, I am afraid, that unless 
the public in general have heads much less 
coniused than that of Mr. Western, it will 
be very long indeed before we shall be any 
thing like unanimous as to these causes. 
The next question,’ he said, “ was 
*s whence the distresses had arisen. Was 
“ it from amount of taxation? Certainly | 
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prohibit all inquiry into facts, and where 
faith so admirably supplies the place of 
reason, it is no wonder that there should 
always remain a great deal to be explained 
by priests, and to be understood by their 
divers congregations. But, in matters of 
political economy, it really seems wonder- 
ful that there should prevail such a diver- 
sity of opinions ; such wild notions ; such 
a host of errors arrayed in open hostility 
against what may almost be called self-evi- 
dent truths. 

Who would have imagined, that, at this 
day, after all that has been stated and 
proved in the Register, any man would, in 
any assembly in England, come forth with 
a budget of causes ? “If Mr. Wesrern had 
learnt, or, had been capable of learning, 
that it is taxation, and taxation i 
which creates paupers and general mise- 
ry in any country; that it is taxation, 
which, by taking from those who labour, 
the fruit of their toil, and giving it to those 
who do not labour, makes a poor and mi- 
serable mass and a voluptuous few; and, 
if he had learnt, that a tax, though laid 
upon the landlord, reached the labourers 





of that landlord’s tenants with the greatest 


| truth as to proportion, and with the utmost 


in some measure from the Poor Rates. speed ; ; if his head had not, by the puz- 


ss They were no doubt immense beyond | 
““ belief. [Hear, hear!| Tithes, too, ope-, 
** rated severely upon farmers, in propor- | 
** tion to the capital employed by them. 
6 Was it from the greatness of our national 
* debt, and from “the increased and in- 
“‘ creasing circulation of paper? He 
** would say, that it was not-from any one 
** of these causes separately, but from a 
* combination of them——{from causes that 
* produced effects, which in their turn be- 
“ came causes. The priactpal cause, how- 
“ ever, was a surplus produce arising chief- 
“ ly from our own growth ; and here it was 
*“ to be remarked, that the price of corn 
** does not vary exactly with the surplus 
** or deficit, for where eiiber is small, 
“ there is always observed a much more 
“than proportionate variation in price. 
* Besides, as the price of grain had been 
‘ forced up by an increasing medium, so 
* it must have proportionally been affected 
** by a diminution-of it. 
* duce was a proof of what he always felt, 
* that the country could extend its powers 
“ of production in proportion to its in- 
*t creased population, as it has really done.’’ 


on on - Lad 





zlings of the farmer mixed up with those 
,of the taxgatherer, been confused to a 
‘degree that made him incapable of sim- 


| plityi ing any thing connected with the sub- 


ject, he would have perceived that the 
only rational object in making such a 
statement of causes, would have’ been to 
render the notions of the people more con- 
fused than they were before, and to pre- 
vent any real remedy being even thought of, 

However, seeing that the whole nation 
have, for so maity weeks, been. looking 
forward to the day, when this great state- 
physician was to bring forward his plan 
of treatment of this most disordered body 
politic, it would appear disrespectful if I 
were to pass over his causes and remedies 
without more particular notice, though I 
really do not believe it to be in my power 
to say, or to urge, any thing new upon 





The surplus pro- 


any part of the subject. 

Mr. Western first asks, whether the dis- 
tresses have arisen ‘* finns the amount of 
Taxation ;’? and then, answering himself, 
he says: ‘ Certainly in some measure 
from the poor rates, which are tmmense 
beyond belief.” ‘This is a loose way of 
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mense beyond belief: but, according to 
an account, or abstract, laid before par- 
liament this session, they amount to more 
than seven millions a year in those parts 
of England and Wales whence returns 
have been received, and, altogether, will, 
1 dare say, exceed 8 millions a year. It 
is curious enough, by the bye, that this is 
the sum I guessed them at in the Resolu- 
tions which I proposed at the Meeting at 
Winchester. But, why have the poor rates 
tended to produce the distresses more than 
any other sorts of taxes? ‘The poor rates 
are wanted to feed and clothe the pau- 
pers, and the paupers are created by taxes. 
This was clearly shown in my Paper 
against Gold, Voi. l. pages 46 and 47. It 
was shown also in the very last number 
of the Register. In number ‘I'wo of this 
present Volume it was demonstrated al- 
iaost as Clearly as the sun is seen at noon- 
day. | What, then, is the sense of this ob- 
servation, that the distresses have arisen 
from the poor taxes? Besides, was it only 
yesterday that we began to pay poor 
rates? Are they something new? What 
notions for a lawgiver! 

‘* Tithes, too, operate severely upon far- 
‘* mers in proportion to the capital em- 
‘* ployed by them.”’ ‘That is to say, the 
greater the produce of a Farmer, the 
greater the amount of the tithes which he 
yields to the Church or tithe-owner. 
Nothing can be truer than this; but, then, 
I do not see the use of stating it, unless 
Mr. Western supposed his hearers to be 
ignorant of the curious fact, that the tenth 
ot a handful is not so great as the tenth 
of a sackful. Before, however, | go any 
further, it will be best to insert the reso- 
lutions, with moving which Mr. Western 
concluded his speech. 

‘* 1. The first stated, that the Agricul- 
‘¢ tural Interest, and the Commercial In- 
‘* terest connected with it, were plunged 
into a state of unexampled distress, 
which demanded relief trom Parliament. 
** 2. That various causes had contri- 
buted to the depression under which the 
people of this country were labouring, 
but that it was evident that the produce 
of the soil was so reduced in value as 
to afford an insufficient price to cover 
the heavy charges. incurred in raising it. 
-* 3.° That Barley was subject to very 
‘“ heavy duties while it underwent the 
process which prepared it for the use 
‘‘-of the consumers ; that the continuance 
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‘ of this duty in time of peace, while such 
‘* facility were afforded to smuggling, 
‘* would tend to destroy the home manu- 
‘* facture of spirits, and thus reduce the 
‘¢ demand for this article, which is so ne- 
‘* cessary to assist the cultivation of all 
‘* other articles of agricultural produce. 

‘¢ 4, That it was, therefore, necessary 

‘** to repeal the Duties on Malt, Beer, and 
‘* Spirits. 
** 5. That, to secure an equal supply of 
Grain, it was expedient to repeal the 
‘* law which allowed Foreign Corn to be 
‘* warehoused duty free, and to encou- 
‘‘ rage the appropriation ot the surplus 
‘*¢ produce of our own harvests to prevent 
‘* future scarcity. 

‘¢ 6. That, for a time at least, the 
‘* growth of Corn should be encouraged 
‘* by a Bounty on Exportation.. : 

‘<7. That our Agriculture should be 
‘** also encouraged by a prohibition of the 
‘* productions of foreign soils, which this 
‘* country was equaliy capable of pro- 
‘** ducing. 

‘* 8. That the Tithes and Poor rates 
‘‘ are felt with increasing severity in the 
‘* present general distress; and that it is 
‘‘ expedient to consider of some mode of 
‘* easing the pressure.” 

Good God! And not a word about the 
interest of the National Debt! not a word 
about the Paper-:money system, by the 
operation of which, and of which, almost 
alone, the distresses have been produced. 
Call you these remedies? However, in 
defiance of all the reproaches, all the 
groanings and hootings of my impatient 
readers, who must laugh at. these pom- 
ous nothings, and want to get on to a real 
remedy; in spite of all this, I must be- 
stow a few words on these resolutions. 

The First is correct enough, as far as 
it contains a description of the state of 
the country; but, in as far as it would. 
lead the nation to believe that the Par- 
liament has the power to afford a remedy, 
without breaking up the Pitt system, it is 
erroneous, as the event will prove. 

The Seconp conveys the notion, that 
it is a surplus produce, which has, in part, 
at least, occasioned the distress; and it 
expressly states, as an evident truth, that 
the price is not high enough to cover the 
heavy charges incurred in raising the pro- 
duce. By charges are meant here, doubt- 
less, other charges than taxes; and, in. 
that case, the opinion is decidedly erro- 
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neous. For, as it has been before proved 
twenty times over, the seed, the labour, 
the horseflesh, the tithes. the food, and 
drink, MUST all keep pace, and a pace 
as true as a hair, with the price of the 
bushel ef wheat. Where there are leases 
the tenant may suffer for a while; but, 
generally speaking, rents will be lowered 
this very year: and then the farmers will 
be as well off as they ever were, except 
in as far as relates to the demands of the 
government, and in these they will only 
share in proportion to their own consump- 
tion of farm produce. 1 do not mean that 
the farmers will be as high a description 
of persons as they have been for some 
years past: they certainly will not; nor 
is it necessary that they should be. 
The Tuirp and Fourtn Resolutions 
propose the repeal and abolition of about 
12 millions of taxes, almost the whole of 
which are pledged by law for the payment 
of the interest of the Government Debt! 
‘There are 44 millions of taxes wanted to 
pay the interest of this Debt; and these 
ave 12 out of the 44. Now, to be sure, 
to cut off 12 millions at a stroke from what 
are called the permanent taxes, while the 
ministers are endeavouring, by the use of 
all the means they can muster, to keep 
from 4 to 5 millions of war taxes, is a bold 
proposition enough; and, as far as the 
end solely is kept in view, | approve of 
these resolutions. But, when I hear it 
affirmed, that the Barley is necessary to 
assist the cultivation of all other articles, 
and that to repeal the duties on beer, malt, 
and spirits would tend to ravse the price 
of farm produce, and to relieve the farmer ; 
1 turn from the perusal with astonishment, 
and | must now catch my pen off the pa- 
per, for fear the Devil should tempt me 
into a description ofthe mind, in which 
such notions could be engendered...... 
...+...- Inasmuch as 12 millions of taxes, 
thus deducted, would lessen the general 
load, the abolition of the beer, and malt, 
and -pirit duties would, of course, relieve 
the farmer as well as other people. But, 
if the general load be to continue the same, 
and the 12 millions, of course, be to be 
laid upon something else, what difference 
is it to the farmer, whether the 12 mil- 
lions shift their ground, or remain where 
they are? It is not the farmer who-pays 
the taxes on the malt, beer, and spirits, 
except in proportion to his consumption. of 


taken off, would there be a greater con- 
sumption of his barley; because, as the 
12 millions would be laid upon something 
else, the money would he wanted to pay 
the taxes upon that something else, and 
would not, as Mr. Western appears to sup- 
pose, be left in the people’s pockets to 
be spent in beer and gin. Here am I 
with an income which enables me to lay 
out 20s. a week in tax, which tax is in- 
cluded in the price of the beer, malt, su- 
gar, tea, soap, candles, salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, ginger, wine, iron, leather, timber, 
tiles, bricks, and all other articles that I 
use; and out of the 20s. a week, I pay 
2s. in beer and malt tax. Mr. Western 
takes off my beer and malt tax in the ex- 
pectation that I shall lay out the said 2s, 
‘in the purchase of more beer and more 
malt than I used to purchase ; and that, thus, 
the demand for barley will increase. But, 
Mr. Western forgets, or, he seems to for- 
get, that I shall have to pay, in the pur- 
chase of my other articles, 2s. tax more 
than I used to pay ; and, that, therefore, 
I shall not be able to lay out any more in 
beer and malt, than I Jaid out before in those 
two articles; and, that, therefore, his 
scheme, if carried into execution, would 
do no one any good, unless he means that 
the 12 millions thus taken off are not to be 
laid on in any other shape, or under any 
other name ; and, not only did he not pro- 
pose this; but, he did not even hint at 
any such thing;-though it is very clear 
that the 12 millions could not be taken off, 
together with the Income Tax, without 
leaving the government flagrantly insol- 
vent. 

The Firtu resolution, relating to Go- 

vernment Granaries, 1 can hardly bring 

myself to treat seriously. The country 

teems with projects: projects, Mr. Wes- 

tern, are the real and only * surplus 

produce”? at present. At the end of a 

thousand years out comes a project to 

cause the government to purchase up corn 

from the farmers, when corn is low-priced, 

and to keep it in store to sell out when 

it is high-priced. This is to relieve the 

farmer, is it? The government is.to make 

him advances upon his corn, ’til the price 

gets up! Was there ever such an idea be- 

fore ? The government-has not, it seems, 

power and influence enough already. Mr. 

Western wishes to make it absolute mas- 

ter of all the farmers in the country, as it 
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ers. Only think of 2 or 3,000 granary 
keepers, and their various understrappers, 
receiving the farmers’ corn, giving them 
debentures for it, and sending them to the 
Bank for the deposite money. Only think 
of 2 or 3,000 great pawn-shops, kept by 
the government, to receive the corm of the 
farmers ; and only think of the latter pay- 
ing away their debentures to discharge 
their debts and taxes! Oh! much abused 
inhabitants of Bedlam! Mr. Western says, 
that, thus, the farmer would get his capitat 
back quickly, and would be able to set 2t to 
work again! Surprising Gentleman !— 
Shail | go on, reader ? Well, then, whence 
is the capital ; (how I hate this Scotch phi- 
losophical slang!) whence is the money to 
come to enable the granary keepers, or the 
Government Bankers, to pay the amount 
of the deposite to the farmer? Whence is 
to come the money, out of which the ad- 
vances are to he made? Why, the money 
is to be raised in taxes, to be sure; and, 
as the land is, at last, the real and only 
source of taxation and of national wealth, 
the land is first to pay a sum to the go- 
vernment in the shape of taxes, in order 
to get the same sum lent to it in the shape 
of advances upon corn pawned to the go- 
vernment. I cannot go on any further. 
It is too great a degradation of reason to 
affect to employ it against absurdities so 
childish as well as so gross. 

Little better can be said of the proposal 
in the Sixtu resolution ; for, if there be a 
bounty to export corn, what will it be but 
to pay the farmers with one’ hand what 
has been taken from them with the other ? 
If, indeed, the bounty money were to be 
brought from abroad, without any equiva- 
lent having been given for it by us; if it 
arose from a tax levied in France or any 
foreign country ; or, if the bounty was 
paid out of a deduction from the interest 
ef the Debt, or from the salaries of any 
of the tax-eaters; then, indeed, a bounty 
would be of some use to the farmer. It 
would, in that case, be so much given to 
him and to all the payers of taxes. But, 
first to raise the amount of the bounty by 
general taxation, and then to give the 
farmer his share of the tax back again in 
the shape of bounty, and this, too, with a 
view to relieve the distress of the farmer, 
is a scheme worthy of an Agricultural 
Meeting, or a Cattle -show. 

The Seventu resolution is for prohibit- 





ing the importation of flax-seed, grass 
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seeds, garden seeds, tallow, wool, &c., in 


‘order to encourage our own agriculture. 


If, indeed, f am a grower of flax-seed, clo- 


ver-seed, wool, &c., it must be, to me’ par- 


ticularly, an advantage, if my neighbours 
be all prohibited from coming into the 
market with any articles of the same sort. 


And this is the way in which Mr. Wes- 


tern reasons. But, he forgets, that farmers 
are not the whole of the community ; that, 
if importation were prohibited, many of 


the articles they consume would be dearer 


than they now are; that, for instance, in 
the articles of candles, linseed oil, and 
cloth, a rise in price would take place 
with the prohibition; that the farmer 
would have, as far as his own consump- 
tion went, to pay this additional price di- 
rectly to the candle-maker, for instance ; 
and, indirectly he would have to pay this 
additional price of the candles used by all 
his labourers, and by all his tradesmen, 
in proportion to the quantity of work 
dene for him, or of goods seld- to him, 
So that whatever he might appear to gain 
by the increase in the price of his tallow, 
or wool, he would be sure to lose in the 
end by the increase in the price of candles 
and cloth. 

But, it is the Erentrn resolution which 
makes one start and stare! Does Mr. 
Western really think, that he can touch 
the Tithes and Poor Rates? He says, 
that they are felt with “ imereasing se- 
“ verity in the present general distress.’’ 
I do not see how this can possibly be true 
as to Tithes, seeing that a tenth is always 
a tenth, whether it be great er small, or 
worth little or much. Besides, Tithes 
pay Poor Rates as well as any other part 
of the landed property. To put them to- 
gether in this way is to confound things 
wholly different in their nature. Never- 
theless, as Mr. Western does seriously pro- 
pose that the parliament shall consider of 
some mode of easing the pressure, he is, 
without doubt, prepared to point out a 
mode. The idea is, that the farmer is press- 
ed with a heavy load, called Tithes ; (to 
begin with them; ) and that,as the pressure, 
oceasioned by this load, is now Prounemng 
great distress, the parliament ought to fin 
out some mode‘of easing the pressure. 
This is a very apt figure, supposing the 
faets to be true, which, for the present, we 
will suppose. Well, then, how is this 
work of easing to be accomplished ? Ask 
yonder woodman how you shall go to 
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work to ease the pressure of the load that 
he is carrying; and he will instantly tell 


this ; and that is, by pulling some of the 
sticks out; that is, by taking off a part of 
the load. Now, if Mr. Western really 
means to propose to take part of the tithes 
from the tithe-owners ; if he really means 
to reduce the tenth to a fifteenth or a twen- 
tienth ; if he really means to take part of 
the crops of the black-coated corn grower 
and give it to the gray-coated corn grower, 
or, rather, to the gray-coated corn grower’s 
landlord ; if he really does mean to do 
this, I clearly understand what he would 
be at, though I cannot perceive how he 
can imagine, that he would, by such a 
measure, afford relief to the owners and 
cultivators of the land, amongst whom | 
the tithe-owners are, of course, included. 
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But, if he does not mean this; if he means 
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in the end, divide themselves amongst the 
consumers of bread and meat? To sup- 
pose, that the weight of the poor rates 


falls upon the farmer ; to suppose that he 


feels their pressure more than the rest of 
the community ; to entertain a supposition 
of this sort implies a mind -liable to be- 
lieve, that the beer tax falls upon the 
brewer, that the malt tax falls upon the 
maltster, that the sugar tax falls upou the 
grocer; and, if a man can suppose these, 
why may he not suppose, that the stamp 
duty falls upon the persons who retaii the 
stamps ? 

Thus, I think, I have shown the futili- 
ty, the complete nothingness, of these 
RESOLUTIONS, brought forward in so pom- 
pous a manner, and after so long public 
expectation. Mr. Husxisson, it appears, 
‘* animadverted upon the absence of the 
‘* majority of the Gentlemen on the other 


to talk about a ‘‘ composition”’ as afford- | ‘* side from the consideration of this inte- 
ing relief to the farmer; if he affect to)‘ resting subject; but the Honourable 


leave the property of the Church untcuch- | 
ed, and profess his great respect and zeal | 
for her pastors ; if he makes a long speech 
upon these topics, after having laid down as 
a maxim, that the pressure ot tithes ought! 
to be eased, he will certainly drive me out 
of my mind. 

To say the truth, however, the facts, as 
stated in this resolution, are not true. 
Tithes are not felt with increasing seve- 
rity in the present distress. I assert this 
positively, because it is tmpossible that 
they should. The tenth of the crop taken 
away when corn is cheap cannot be more 
severely felt than the tenth taken away 
when-corn is dear. Itis impossible ; and, 
as to the Poor Rates, though the distresses 
cf the farmers throw thousands of men 
out of employ, how are they to be light- 
ened by any legislative act, other than 
acts abolishing taxes? If, indeed, the par- 
liament were to reduce the sixty :nillions 
of taxes to thirty or forty, the number of 
paupers would soon be diminished by the 
means of better wages, as | have proved 
in No. 2. of thisvolume. But, any other 
measure of parliament will be wholly in- 
effectual. It is supposed, that, if the ex- 
pense of supporting the paupers were de- 
frayed out of a general tax, the rest of 
the community would share the burden 
with the farmer. ‘They do share it now, 


and in a very exact proportion ; for, does 
any one suppose that the poor tax along 





with the land tax and horse tax, do not, 


‘«¢ Mover, whom he ventured to call his Ho- 
‘¢ nourable Friend, proceeded in a tone of 
‘¢ moderation, which probably did not suit 
‘* the taste of these Gentlemen. He (Mr. 
‘¢ H.) was aware of the distress of those 
‘¢ to whom the motion referred, and their 
‘‘ case should receive his most diligent 
‘¢ attention.—That Parliament would do 


'** all that could be accomplished upon this 


‘* most important question, be entertain- 
‘¢ ed the fullest confidence—and with a 
‘* view to prepare the mind of the House 
‘¢ for the full consideration of the measure, 
‘* he suggested to his Honourable Friend 
‘* the propriety of baving his resofutions 
‘* printed with a view to their circulation 
‘* among the Members, and that be should 
‘* fix upon some convenient day for the 
‘« discussion of their merits—to some of 
‘: those resolutions, be (Mr. H.) had a 
** very decided objection, but he should 
‘‘ reserve the declaration of his opinion 
‘‘ for a more convenient opportunity.” 
it must be matter of great consolation: te 
the Member for Essex, that he acted: in 
a manner to merit the approbation, nay, 
even friendship, of such a man as Mr. 
Husxtisson; but, with all due deference 
to the opinion of the latter, I must con- 
fess, that I cannot blame the gentlemen, 
who have been-so active in opposing the 
Income Taz, for being absent upon this 
occasion, when (as I dare say they under- 
stood) not.one single proposition was to 
be brought forward having any practical 
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object in view. To oppose the Income 
Tax; to cut off this great limb of the sys- 
tem; to put down such numerous tribu- 
nals of assessors and leviers; to make a 
stand on this. great point, was worth the 
attendance of a great number of gentle- 
men, whose estates are at stake; but, 
what had they to do with a project about 
a bounty on exported corn, and about go- 
vernment granaries? In his speech, in- 
deed, Mr. Western said something about 
the Debt and the Currency; and yet, when 
he came to marshal his notions in the form 
of Reso.utions, these two great items 
were wholly omitted. I anticipated such 
a result. I observed, in Number 7 of 
this volume, that it was wholly useless to 
talk about the distresses of the country, 
unless some real, some effectual, remedy 
was to be proposed, Mr. Western tells 
us, that whole districts of poor are actu- 
ally starving; and Mr. Lewis tells us, 
that “* it was to a resident Gentry that 
‘‘ England owed its liberty, happiness, 
‘‘ and glory. When he contemplated the 
‘* destruction of this body, he could not 
*‘ but feel more serious apprehensions 
‘‘ than those he felt of danger from the 
‘* Caffres or Bosjemans, against whom we 
‘‘ were to keep up so great a military 
‘*¢ force, and he could not but view with 
‘* more pain the destruction of one parish 
‘* in any county of England, than the loss 
‘‘ of all the Colonies which we were to 
‘* defend at so enormous a price. [Hear!| 
‘ Yet the destruction of Parishes in En- 
‘* gland did not exist merely in imagina- 
‘* tion—there were Parishes in Cambridge- 
‘S shire which had been left as wild and de- 
‘“* solute as any Colony which we had. 
‘‘ (Hear! hear! hear! hear!’’] 
Americans, read, pause here for a mi- 
nute. Look at this picture. I quote it 
from the report of a debate in Parliament, 
and I can assure you, that. it is not over- 
charged. Look steadily, then, at the 
situation of this people at this time; and 


-when you have taken a fair view of them ; 


when you have seen thousands of fathers 
of families, who never before knew what 
it was to be in debt, taken from their 
homes to settle their accounts in a jail; 
when you have seen the highways and 
streets crowded with paupers ; when you 
have seen whole Parishes deserted by the 
farmers in order to escape the demands of 
the tax-collector and the overseer of the 
poor; when you haye beheld us in this 





state; when you have been able to. ab- 
stract your mind for a few minutes from 
surrounding objects, and to view us as we 
really are at this moment, you will then 
begin to reflect upon the cause of this un- 
paralleled disgrace: for is it not disgrace 
without a parallel, that a people like this, 
inheriting from their ancestors such ex- 
cellent principles of government and law, 
should have suffered themselves to be re- 
duced to a state so wretched as that in 
which they now are notoriously placed ? 
Five-and-twenty years ago they were in 
possession of nearly all the blessings that 
a nation can enjoy. But, their govern- 
ment saw freedom rearing her head upen 
the continent of Europe, as she had then 
recently reared it on the continent of 
America. What this government then 
did, what this people then enabled this 
government to do; what has been the 
language, and what has been the conduct 
of this government and this people from 
that day ua il the day of the death of Mar- 
shal Ney, I need not relate to you. You 
know it all. And, knowing it all, you 
will know how to feel upon reading the 
descriptions now given of the state of this 
country by Members of Parliament them- 
selves. It is not, you will observe, jaco- 
binical writers or speakers, who give this 
description of the state of the country. It 
is not I, or any one of those who- may be 
supposed to exult in the fulfilment of their 
predictions. The description is given to 
you by men who have all along been the 
enemies of jacobins and levellers, as they 
chose to call the opponents of Pitt and 
the war; by men who urged on the war; 
by men who were mounted as soldiers to 
defend Pitt and Dundass against the ma- 
chination of the republicans and levellers ; 
by men who pledged their last shilling 
and the last drop of their blood for the 
purposes of carrying on the war; by men, 
in short, who were the stanch friends of 
the Pitt System, and who are so to this 
very hour, though they do not seem to 
know that they are now doing their best 
to demolish it. 

Such, then, are the Remedies proposed 
by Mr. Western. Very different, indeed, 
is the remedy ‘which | have to propose, 
and of which I spoke in my last number, 
at page 269. This remedy consists of se- 
veral branches, to each. of which I must 
solicit the attention of the reader. But, 
before I come te state these, I must very 
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shortly describe, though I have done it 
several times before, what it is that has 
brought us into this state. I will not go 
into detail here, but will content myself 
with observing, that the war against the 
liberties of France; or, not to quarrel 
with any body about words, the twenty- 
three years’ war which we have carried 
on against the republicans, or new men, 
or enemies of the Bourbons, and the Pope, 
and the Inquisition; the war that we have 
carried on against these enemies of priests, 
and kings, and crowns, and convents, and 
tithes, and masses, and miracles; the war 
that we have carried on for twenty-three 
years against this description of men, call 
them by what name you will, has com- 
pelled us to make the government debt so 
large, that the interest of it, together with 
the sinking fund, amount to 44 millions a 
year. The disturbed state of Ireland, 
and. the other reasons for keeping up a 
standing army which I mentioned to you 
at the close of No. 7, just befdre the in- 
sertion, if you recollect, of the neat little 
epigram, so complimentary to our Lord 
Chief Justice and his son; these, together 
with some other reasons, induced the go- 
vernment to keep up a thundering stand- 
ing army ; a standing army of regulars of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, with 
a navy of thirty-three thousand sailors, 
besides an enormous barrack department, 
inilitary colleges, and a half-pay list of 
officers, far more numerous than the whole 
of your army, officers, privates, drum boys 
and all, though that army of yours is in- 
tended to guard a frontier of twelve or 
fourteen hundred miles in length, against 
several nations of savages, as well as 
against the English colony of Canada. 
This military and naval! establishment, 
together with the interest of the debt and 
the sinking fund, which latter is full as 
necessary as the interest of the debt it- 
self ; all these require, and will require 
for ever, sixty millions of pounds a year, 
at the very least. To pay this sixty mil- 
lions of pownds a year, while an immense 
Navy commanded all the advantages of 
all the trade in the world; and while this 
island appeared to be the only safe place 
in Europe for the depositing of money and 
of riches of all sorts; and, especially 
while there was afloat a paper currency 
so abundant as to be within the reach of 
every one; to pay this sixty millions a 
year during this state of things was no 








great difficulty; but, from the moment’ 
that peace was made with America, fol- 
lowed as it immediately was by peace 
with France, and preceded as it had been’ 
the year before by peace on the continent 
of Europe ; from that moment the navy, 
which had before swept the seas of all 


‘their riches, became ineffectual ; foreign- 


ers, who now saw the continent a_safe. 
place to return to, took their money out 
of the country of the Income Tax, and 
retired home, leaving us to pay the In- 
come ‘Tax ourselves. Numerous English 
families flocked to the continent, leaving 
their share of the poor rates to be paid 
by those who remained behind. But, the 
great thing of all, was, the absolute ne- 
cessity which now arose of diminishing 
the quantity of paper money in circula- 
tion. Unless this was done, the Bank 
paper must have continued at a discount 
of from thirty to forty per cent., and the 
exchange against us with foreign countries 
must have been in the same proportion. 
Therefore, the quantity of paper was di- 
minished ; by what means, at what time, 
and in what manner, I have described to 
you before, in the second number of this 
present volume, in my letter to your se- 
cretary of the Treasury, where | have 
told you the whole story about the opera- 
tions of the Treasury, and of the Govern- 
ors and Directors of the Bank of England. 

I have frequently before shown, that 
this diminution of the quantity of paper, 
necessarily produced that confusion in 
the affairs of all men in trade, which 
confusion has been followed by the dis- 
tresses spoken of before. For instance, 
the Bank note, the Pound note is, to-day, 
worth thirteen shillings in silver. 1 borrow 
a pound of my neighbour. Next week 
this same pound note is worth twenty 
shillings in silver. My neighbour calls 
upon me to pay him the pound. Conse- 
quently I pay him a thing that.is worth 
seven shillings mere than that which E 


borrowed. Farmers who took their lands, 


put it into high condition and stocked it 
well with cattle and implements, while 
wheat was fifteen shillings a bushel, have 
now, all at once, sunk half the principal 
money that they laid out. Hf they bor- 
rowed'money upon mortgage for the sake 
of effecting these purposes, or for’ the 
sake of purchasing land, they have now, 
in fact, to pay nearly double what they 
paid before, as the interest of the money 
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¢o borrowed. There are thousands of 
men who bought land, paying half the 
purchase money down, and leaving the 
other half as a mortgage upon the land. 
The half which they paid down, they have 
lost, wholly lost, the land being at this 
time, worth no more than what it is mort- 
gaged for. All the tradesmen, and ma- 
nufacturers, and. merchants, who have 
been trading upon borrowed money, must 
be very lucky indeed if they escape ruin, 
seeing that they have to pay in a cur- 
rency of higher real value than the cur- 
rency was in which they borrowed. Ac- 
companying this has come an abatement 
in prices, which, of course, renders it 
impossible for the people to continue to 
pay sixty millions of taxes in a year. 
You have seen enough of the paltry re- 
medies proposed by others, who either 
want the sense, or want the courage to 
propose to the country that which alone 
can afford it a chance of surmounting its 
difficulties without first being plunged 
into uproar and confusion. Men are shy 
upon this score. They fear to give of- 
fence. Every one has his circle of 
friends. ‘Those who are able to write, 
or to speak in public, have generally 
some interest or other to restrain them. 
Many are afraid of mere popular cla- 
mour. For my part, I am restrained by 
none of these considerations; and shall, 
therefore, speak out as freely as if I were 
sitting by a fireside at New-York. 

The Remedy which I have to propose, 
and which I am now about to submit to 
my countrymen, though I am addressing 
myself to you, is by no means calculated 
to gain me the good will of any descrip- 
tion of persons, except those only who 
have long accustomed their minds to the 
contemplation of the natural and un- 
avoidable consequences of a debt of a 
thousand millions. It is impossible to 
patch up the affairs of a nation so situ- 
ated. There must be something resem- 
dling that, which, in the concerns of pri- 
vate life, we denominate a bankruptcy. 
A gentleman of Berkshire, whose name is 
Hatitett, and who has the gift, to a 
greater degree than any other man that I 
have ever known, of penetrating at one 


glance, through all the parts and ramifi- 


cations of a complicated affair, observed 
to me, many months ago, that the best 
plan would be for the whole nation to 
break ; government, bank, army, navy, 
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judges, parsons, lawyers, merchants, far- 
mers, gentlemen; all, every creature in 
the country, to break on the same day, 
and all to be regarded as solvent, and be 
immediately re-established in full credit, 
upon paying, or giving security for, ten 
shillings in the pound. I thought this a 
very wild project at first, but I do not 
think it so now, and 1 would venture to 
bet a trifle that to something very nearly 
like this, the thing will come, at last. 
However, this is not the way that I 
would wish to see it go. I am for discr#- 
minating, and not suffering those who 
have had no share in the good things of 
the war to lose one half of what they pos- 
sess in consequence of the debts of the 
war. It is very clear, that it is a debt 
which overwhelms us. A man deeply in 
debt, is, in fact, a slave; and the same 
may be said of a nation deeply in debt ; 
for, though we owe the debt to one ano- 
ther, we are not the less slaves for that ; 
and, perhaps the man who has twenty 
men for his slaves, may himself be the 
slave of some other man. I am, there- 
fore, for getting rid of the debt altoge- 
ther ; and this, | think, it is possible to 
accomplish without any act of real injustice. 
It is plain enough, that there must be a 
sponge, or that there must be something 
taken from one man and given to another 
man. It has been shown as clearly as 
daylight, that, as the thing is now going 
on, the real property of the country must 
pass from the present owners to the re- 
ceivers of the taxes, and that the latter 
will be in possession of the whole of it in 
a very few years, unless something be 
done to put a stop to this work of trans- 
fer. The government, which has pledged. 
itself to pay about 60 millions a year te 
fundholders, army, king, navy, place- 
men, and pensioners, demands this sum of 
the owners of the soil and others. The 
owners of the soil cannot pay their share 
without borrowing upon their land, or 
selling some of it; and, thus their estates 
must pass away into the hands of those 
who receive the sixty millions a year, and. 
who now receive it in a currency of much 
higher value than that in which they were 
paid a few years ago. There is no ul- 
timate danger to the farmers or labourer ; 
for, when prices have settled down to. 
their proper mark, these classes, and 
tradesmen also, will be as well off, in fact, 
as before, though they will cut a less 
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brilliant figure. The farmers will spend 
less money in articles not actually ne- 
cessary. They, and all the busy classes, 
will soon get to rights. ‘Those amongst 
them who owe money, whether on mort- 
gage or otherwise, will be ruined; but, 
others will soon rise up in their stead. 
Two years from last Michaelmas will put 
all to rights as far as regards these classes 
of persons, who will not, because they can- 
not, continue to pay their share, or, rather, 
that which was their share, of the govern- 
ment Debt, including the pay of army, &c. 

The conflict will be, and, indeed, now 
is, between the land and the funds ; and, 
if this conflict continue for any length of 
time, some very violent scenes must, In 
the end, take place. For my part, | am 
not at all wneasy on this account; for, 
while the Attorney General has_ the 
power to file an information, at any mo- 
ment, against whomsoever he may choose, 
and has the power to take the party be- 
fore a judge, and hold him to bail until 
trial, and has, moreover, the power to put 
off the day of trial as long as he pleases ; 
while this power exists, | can never be 
uneasy on account of what are called the 
distresses and dangers of the country ; 
and, if the chuckle-headed farmers and 
country ‘squires tell me, that the powers 
of the Attorney General are nothing to 
them, I have only to observe, that their 
taxes, their losing their estates, and going 
to jail are nothing to me. The proposing 
of my Remedy, therefore, proceeds pure- 
ly from a wish to make my Opinions 
known, without the smallest interest, felt 
by me, as to its being adopted, or not 
being adopted. 

My Remedy consists of two branches ; 
deducting, and refunding. The 60 mil- 
lions are expended between the army, 
king, judges, placemen, &c., and the fund- 
holders. ‘The former will take about 16 
millions a year, and the latter 44 mil- 
lions, including the sinking fund, which 
must be included, because, if it were. not 
kept up, the capital of the debt would 
disappear. The sixteen millions might 
be reduced to about ten millions. The 
whole of the army, civil list, &c., were 
supported, before the French wars, out 
of six millions a year; if, therefore, we 
allow 4 millions more in consequence of 
the extension uf our colonies, this will be 
an ample allowance. But, in order that 
this sum may be suflicient, there must be 
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a deduction from the pay, salaries, and 
allowances of the civil-list people, as 
well as from those of the officers of the 
army and navy, and of all other persons in 
public employ. 

A greal deal bas been said about the 
large standing army, which has been pro- 


posed ; but, what, after all, does the pay 


of this army amount to? Supposing a 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers re- 
ceive each a shilling a day, the whole pay 
amounts to no more than two millions, 
seven hundred and thirty-seven thousand, 
five hundred pounds a year. It is not, 
therefore, the pay of the soldiers and 
sailors that costs the money. The main 
part of the money goes into other chan- 
nels; goes to create fortunes; gees to 
enrich hundreds, and not to find food, 
lodging, and clothing for thousands. The 
pay of the common soldier and sailor. forms 
but very little part of the expense, and 
might be suffered, without any injury 
to the nation, to remain as it is. But, 
the same cannot be said of the pay and 
salaries of placemen, pensioners, and offi- 
cers of the army and navy, except, in- 
deed, subaltern officers, who have, per- 
haps, little enough. 

As te the Civil List, it is notorious, that, 
in 1802, a large grant of money was made 
by Parliament to pay off arrears, due up 
to that time. The permanent allowance 
to the king and his family, fixed by act of 
Parliament, was eight hundred thousand 
pounds a year, but in 1802, 990,0531. 
was granted by act of Parliament to pay 
off what had been expended beyond the 
eight hundred thousand pounds a year. 
The proposition to grant this sum of mo- 
ney was opposed by some persons; but 
Pitt, and Rose, and Addington, and the 
rest of them who were for the grant, con- 
tended that the money ought to be given 
on account of the great increase which had 
taken place in the price of provisions, and 
other necessaries of life. In the year 
1804, another grant was made of 591,842i., 
and this grant was justified, or attempted 
to be justified, upon the same grounds as 
before. This grant was strenuously op- 
posed by Sir Francis Burdett ; but it was 


finally adopted, together with a perma- 
nent addition to the Civil List of sixty 
thousand pounds a year, and exclusive of 
allowances and pensions to the Royal 
family, to the amount of 300,000/. a year. 
Further augmentations took place while. 
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the Whigs were in power ; and, in short, 
the annual expenses of the Civil List, in- 
cluding allowances to the Royal family, 
fall very little short of one million five 
hundred thousand pounds a year. : 

The pay of the judges has been aug- 
mented in a still greater proportion, by 
two Acts of Parliament, one passed in the 
year 1799, and another in the year 1809 ; 
their pay. was made nearly double what it 
was before the year 1799. This aug- 
mentation was made at the strong recom- 
mendation of two or three barristers, 
amongst whom was Mr. Horner! All the 
arguments made use of in the case of the 
Civil List augmentation. The high price 
of provisions was talked of. The in- 
crease in the amount of rents. The high 
price of horses, and of the wages of ser- 
vants and labourers. Upon the same 
ground the advances in the pay of the po- 
lice justices was defended ; and, in short, 
this was the ground, upon which were 
brought forward, maintained, and carried 
into execution, all those numerous aug- 
mentations in the pay and salaries of per- 
sons in public employ, which augmenta- 
tions have so enormously swelled the 
amount of the expenditure. 

Is it not, therefore, just, that all this 
pay, these salaries, should be reduced in 
proportion to the reduction in the price of 
provisions and of labour? It is so mani- 
festly just and reasonable to make this 
reduction, that one wonders how the busi- 
ness of Parliament can have proceeded 
for a single week without some member 
having brought forward a distinct motion 
upon the subject. As I said before, it is 
not my business to do the thing, nor is it 
my business to make myself uneasy if it 
be not done. I merely intend to show, 
that it may be done, without any real in- 
justice to any body ; and, having done 
that, I shall stand and look quietly on. 

When we see, therefore, how very lit- 
tle it is that the mere soldiers and sailors 
take to pay them, compared with the 
great mass of money expended, who can 
doubt that, with suitable and just deduc- 
tions, upon the principle just laid down, 
the whole of the expenses of the govern- 
ment, together with those of the army and 
navy, might safely and easily be reduced 
to 10 millions a year ? 

But, still, there would then be 54 mil- 
lions to provide for, seeing that the go- 


at least, 44 millions a year, including the 
sinking fund. The-debt due to the fund- 
holders, demands, in interest, about 32 
millions a year. The sinking fund about 
12 millions a year. Now, according to 
my notions of public liberty, and the 
happiness of a people, it-is impossible 
that either can exist in a country where 
54 millions a year are collected in taxes 
upon a population so small as that of this 
island. A hundred thousand taxgatherers 
and of troops employed to assist them ; 
revenue cutters and custom-house dra- 
goons in such abundance ; custom-house 
officers with power to rummage our trunks 
and pockets, and, in certain cases, to 
search us even between our shirts and our 
skins ; excise officers, without whose per- 
mission we cannot remove our drink from 
one honse to another; who have authori- 
ty to enter our houses, in innumerable 
cases, at any hour of the day or night, 
and, in some cases, to lock certain doors 
of our premises, and to keep the keys of 
them in their pocket ; all these, together 
with a code of custom-house, excise, and 
tax-laws, forming, altogether, several 
thick volumes in quarto, and embracing 
penalties of every description, not ex- 
cepting that of death. According to my 
notions of public liberty and national 
happiness, these can have no existence in 
a country of this size and population, 
while the fiscal system is so extensive, and 
while the bare collection of the taxes, the 
bare expenses of getting them together 
and conveying them to the Treasury ; 
that is to say, the money paid by the peo- 
ple to the taxgatherers themselves, amounts 
to a sufficiency to maintain a hundred thou- 
sand able bodied men and their families. 

Therefore, | am for doing away with 
the taxes, except to the amount of ten 
millions a year, which I would have pro- 
vided for by one single tax, and which tax 
1 would Jay upon the land alone, for 
reasons which I will state another time. 
But, then, how am I to get rid of the 44 
millions required by the debt? 1 would 
pay off the debt. Do not laugh, reader. 
[ say | would pay off the debt; and I am 
now about to detail the manner in which 
[ would do it. * 

When a man is become poor, and over 
head and ears in debt, after having been 
very rich, the question which is always 
asked, is, ‘‘ what has become of all his 
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he be cleared out by the insolvent act, his 
creditors compel him to render them an 
account of what he has done with his 
property ; and if they find that he has 
made any fraudulent conveyance, or that 
some keen fellow has overreached him, 
they set a lawyer to work to get hold of 
his property by making the party re- 
und. 
f Upon this principle would I proceed 
with those who have got the money of 
John Bull. I would make them disgorge 
to the last penny; or, at least, | would 
Jeave them ne more than a sufficiency for 
decent and respectable support. The 
shameful manner in which this nation have 
been robbed; the extent of the robbery, 
are beyond the conception of any man 
who has not been an attentive observer of 
the proceedings of this vile government. 
The Boroughmongers have taken care of 
themselves and their estates. ‘They have 
shared, directly or indirectly, largely in 
-the plunder. Their sons, and daughters, 
and relations, and indeed themselves, have 
been the greatest of the plunderers; and, 
they have sometimes sold their seats to 
others, who, by the use of their votes, have 
obtained contracts and jobs. Now, is it not 
just, that all. these men should be made to 
refund, before any proposition be attended 
to for deducting part of the interest from 
the fundholders ? 

It is to be-observed, that if the Funded 
Debt came to be paid off, it would not be 
what it now zs. In the first place the 44 
millions a year of interest would be re- 
duced to about 30 millions; because the 
Sinking Fund (which is now absolutely 
necessary to make the funds worth any 
thing) would no longer be necessary. 
Then, the Bank swallows up about half a 
million a year in charges for managing the 
Debt. Thus, then, the Debt, due to in- 
dividuals, would be reduced to about 
600,000,000 of pounds im principal money. 
But, one half, at least, of this sum must, in 
justice, be deducted, if we came to pay 
off ; because we should pay off in gold and 
silver, seeing that the rag money must all 
have disappeared in three days from the 
time that the parliament should have be- 
gun to talk about a Refunding system. 
The consequences of this would be, that 
wheat would be 4s. a bushel, instead of 
16s. as it was, upon an average, at the 
time when the greater part of the money 
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is 4s. a bushel, be better than 2001. a year 
when wheat is 16s. a bushel. The ave- 
rage price of wheat, for 40 years, previous 
to the late French wars, was about 4s. a 
bushel. There can be no doubt that that 
would be the price again, if the paper was 
wholly abolished; or, which would soon 
be the case, if there were a currency of 
specie generally, and a paper convertible 
into specie, as was the case 30 or 40 
years ago. However, the average price 
of the bushel of wheat could, under such 
circumstances, hardly rise above 6s. and, 
wheat being steadily at that price, the 
1001. which I would give the fundholder 
would be equal to the 200/. that he now 
has. Thus, then, I should have 300,000,000 
of pounds of Debt to pay off. 

I should begin, however, by lopping off 
from this sum. I should look into the 
Great Book at the Bank, and see who the 
persons were to whom the nation stands 
indebted. Here I should find Hrs Ma- 
jesty down for more than a million! Las- 
sert as a fact, that, in 1812, the king was 
a fundholder to the amount of 1,100,000/. 
and that the record of this stock stood * in 
‘¢ folio 39,051 of the Bank Book.’’ How 
much more he and the Queen had I do 
not know ; forthey may hold stock under 
any name. And, which is always to be 
remembered, to the infamy of Fox, and 
Grey, and their associates, when they 
passed the act to raise the property tax 
from 6} to 10 per centum, they introduced 
a clause, ‘* to exempt the funded property 
‘* of the king, in whatsoever name it might 
‘stand,’ from the tax, though the pro- 
perty of every, wretched widow and or- 
phan was taxed at the rate of 10 per cen- 
tum. See the act 46 George III. chap. 
65. clause 103. Now, let me ask any 
just man; let me ask any man who is an 
aristocrat in principle; nay, let me ask 
the members of the tiartford Convention 
themselves, whether they think that there 
would be any injustice in running the pen 
through this debt. due to His Majesty ¥ 
Was there ever such an infamous thing as 
this before? Year after year this man and 
his family have been coming to their 
‘+ faithful Commons”’ to pay off their debts 
and the arrears of their annual expenses ; 
and, at the same time, the king has been 
amassing immense sums, and even lending 
it at compound interest to the nation, who 
were paying off his debts and arrears! 
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million each, who have received that half 
million from the public revenue since the 
year 1780. Scott, Irvine, Idle, Mabuly, 
are mere instances. ‘These men were, 
25 years ago, porters orshopmen. They 
are now millioners. It is impossible that 
they can have come by their wealth 
honestly and fairly. Men of this descrip- 
tion have generally hired seats in Parlia- 
ment for themselves or others. ‘The votes 
of these seats they have placed at the dis- 
posal of the Ministers. In return, they 
have had contracts by which they have 
cleared 10s. in expending 5s. Now, is it 
just that the toiling people of this country 
should continue to pay interest on the 
sums which these men have thus accumu- 
lated? These men, or their seat-fillers, 
never speak in Parliament. They attend 
constantly ; are always on duty; and al- 
ways vote for the Minister. Idle is now 
in for Weymouth, the seats of which be- 
long to a minor, and are regularly let out 
by his guardians. Irvine is in for Bram- 
ber, and is the colleague of canting Wal- 
berforce. They both hire their seats ; 
one of the Duke of Rutland, and the other 
of Lord Calthorpe, who divide this rotten 
borough between them ; and, so much, by 
the bye, for Wilberforce’s religion; so 
much for the ‘* vital Christianity”? which 
does not stick at bribery and perjury! Ah! 
People of America, it is our hypocrites, 
whose influence you ought most to dread ! 

But, it is amongst the Boroughmongers 
themselves that I would look for the great- 
est part of my means of paying off. There 
are about 1,000 of them, and their relations 
and dependants, who have received from 
the public treasure, within the last 40 years, 
without any services rendered in return, 
more than two millions of money, counted 
in gold and silver. While all the little 
gentry have been swept away, the estates 
of the Boroughmongers have been aug- 
menting in an enormous degree. They 
have, indeed, swallowed up the whole of 
the estates of the small gentry, who for- 
merly stood between the aristocracy and 
the common people, and who were so re- 
spectable and virtuous a class of men. A 
sinecure Lord with 20,000/, a year has 
been able to buy a considerable estate 
every year. These, therefore, and the 


Contractors and Commissaries have really 
robbed the country of nearly all the mo- 
ney that is now due in the shape of Debt. 
And, is it not just, that they should be 
made to refund ? 








Besides, upon a more general view of 
the matter, it is the parliament that has 
voted the money into the pockets of these 
people. And, who have these been? Why, 
not the delegates of the nation; not the 
representatives of the people. Magna 
Charta says, that no man shall be taxed 
without his own consent. ‘This Charter is 
still the unrepealed law of the land. It 
has been proved, a thousand times over, 
that we have not been taxed by our own 
consent; that all the principles of repre- 
sentation have been violated and set at 
nought ; that bribery and corruption has 
returned the Members; that seats are 
notoriously, openly, avowedly, bought 
and sold, and let out to hire ; that places, 
pensions, grants, sinecures, contracts, and 
even loans, have been given in exchange 
for votes in parliament. All this being no- 
torious ; it being notorious that the Bo- 
roughmongers have usurped the people’s 
rights, and taxed them contrary to the law ; 
it being notorious, that they and _ the 
tenants of their seats have contracted the 
debt, and have, in fact, received the 
amount of the loans, does not justice de- 
mand, that they, and those tenants, should 
be compelled to pay off that Debt? This 
is a proposition, the justice of which is so 
clear, that Ido not believe, that even Mr. 
Goodloe Harper, or wise Mr. John Ran- 
dolph, would (in print at least) venture 
to contradict it. 

Were, the people once in possession of 
their rights; were there a_ parliament 
fairly elected, this measure of justice, cer- 
tainly, would not be long delayed. No- 
thing would be more easy of execution, 
Whether such a parliament will exist, ina 
few years, | cannot venture to say ; but, 
things much more wonderful have taken 
place within the last 25 years. Misery is 
a great teacher, and it has taught this 
people more in the space of five months 
than I have been able to teach them for 
twelve years; aye, a great deal more 
than they ever before learnt since the days 
of Hampden. Every hour brings its new 
ray ‘of light. It would surprise you to 
hear the language of this day, compared 
with that of fast. July only. The Eng- 
lish are slow to change their opinious ; 
very slow to be moved in any direction 
contrary to that in which they have long 
moved. They will rather suffer great in- 
convenience in a beaten track than try a 
new one. If you point out to them any 
absurdity in their mode of working or 
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acting, they frequently answer the clear- 
est proofs of their error, by coolly observ- 
ing, that their fathers used to do as they do. 
But, upon this occasion, they seem to have 
been really shook into a conviction, and 
to have imbibed notions, to which, for my 
part, | never hoped to see them pay any 
attention. Mortifying, therefore, as it 
may prove to the aristocrats of America, 
I do believe that they will see, that even 
the ** Mother Country” is, at last, to, be 
trampled upon no very great while longer. 


~ When once thoroughly roused, it will be out 


of the power of this goverument, if it 
had all its army here, to prevent the suc- 
cess of the people, and especially if peace 
should continue. If it should be able 
again to plunge us into war, and to per- 
suade the people, that any other nation, 
or nations, have a desire to humble Eng- 
land, I will answer for nothing, war and 
rivalship, and conquest, being the invete- 
rate taste of the whole nation, and nation- 
al pride, and hatred of foreigners, being 
sucked in with our mother’s milk. But, 
if we continue in peace for a few years, 
it is utterly impossible that the present 
system should last, notwithstanding all the 
prayers of all the canting Cossack Priests 
in America. All the oppressions of the 


last 25 years; all the new-fangled trea- 


son laws; all the new laws against the 
press; the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus ; all the abominable inquisitions 
and confiscations under the name of taxes; 
all this has been accomplished, not in op- 
position to the people, but by setting one 
part of the people against the other. 'Vhere 
is nothing that our tyrants dread so much 
as a union of the popular voice. Even 
the bold, cool, and ua.eeling Castlereagh, 
is become timid for the first time in his 
life. The crafty caitifis of the press are 
unable now to excite a cry against Jaco- 
bins and Reformers. Those clumsy, hard, 
and muscular hands, which have given 
the government all its- power, are now 
raised in the way of voting against it ; 
and those who never before paid the 
smallest attention tu public meetings, now 
hear their voice with trembling. ‘That 
they may be speedily brought to some- 
thing more serious than trembling, must be 
the wish of every free man in the world. 

From this subject I now turn to the in- 
tended Marriage and the Marriage Set- 
tlement of the Princess Charlotte. On 
the 14th instant Lord Castlereagh brought 
to the House of Commons the following 











Message, and introduced it with the sub- 
joined speech : 

_** Georce P. R. The Prince Regent, 
** acting in the name and on the behalf of 
‘“ his Majesty, having given the royal 
‘* consent to a marriage between his daugh- 
** ter her Royal Highness the Princess 
‘* Charlotte Augusta, and his Serene 
‘* Highness Leopold George Frederick, 
‘* Prince of Cobourg, of Saalfeld, has 
‘* thought fit to communicate the same to 
‘“ the House.—His Royal Highness is 
‘** fully persuaded that this alliance can- 
‘“* not but be acceptable to all bis Majes- 
‘* ty’s faithful subjects; and the many 
‘* proofs which his Royal Highness has 
‘* received of the uffectianate attachment of 
‘“< this House to his Majesty’s person and 
‘* family, leave him no room to doubt of 
** the concurrence and assistance of this 
‘* House in enabling him to make such a 
‘* provision, with a view to the said Mar- 
** rlage, as nay be suitable to the honour 
‘** and dignity of the country. 

8 Fo 

‘¢ Lonp CasTLereacnH said, the course 
‘* usually pursued on similar occasions, 
‘¢ was to appoint an early day for going 
‘* into a Committee on a Message relating 
‘* to a circumstance so auspicious as that 
** which had just been communicated to 
‘‘ the House. But while they did this, 
‘‘ their affection, and the deep interest 
‘‘ which they took in all that so nearly 
‘** concerned that dllustrious Family, by 
‘* whom we had now the happiness to be 
*¢ governed, and whose sway had so large- 
** ly contributed to the happiness and liber- 
** ties of Englishmen, had always suggest- 
‘* ed on the moment an expression of gra- 
‘* titude for the Message which had been 
‘* brought down, coupled with an assu- 
‘** rance that they would proceed without 
‘** delay to take it into their most serious 
‘*¢ consideration, in order to make such 
** provision as might appear suitable to 
‘‘ the high rank of the parties, and con- 
‘* sistent with the dignity of the nation. 
‘¢ On the present occasion he anticipated 
‘¢ no difficulty in persuading the House to 
** take this course on that auspicious and 
** gratifying event which hehad been au- 
‘* thorized to communicate this day. No 
‘* argument was necessary on his part to 
‘* wake their attachment to that illustrious 
‘¢ Personage, who now so gloriously presided 
‘* over the Government of this country, or 
‘* to that distinguished individual who was 
** the object of the present Message. The 
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alliance about to be contracted was one 
which promised to be not less conducive 
‘¢ to the comfort and happiness of the par-. 
‘¢ ties than to the advantage and glory of the 
‘¢ nation. He telt it impossible to abstain 
‘ from congratulating the House on the 
‘¢ character of that individual who was now 
‘¢ about to be united to the Royal Family 
‘‘ of England by marriage. In speaking 
* on this subject, it would ill become him 
‘‘ to offer any thing like flattery to Prince 
‘¢ Leopold, but he spoke in the hearing of 
‘¢ those who could correct him if he over- 
‘¢ rated any thing, when he asserted, that 
‘¢ there was but one opinion on his merits 
‘¢ throughout Europe ; and that his prin- 
‘* ciples, his manners, and habits, all com- 
‘¢ manded admiration, and proved him to 
‘* possess those qualifications which fitted 
‘¢ him for domestic enjoyment, and which 
‘‘ were necessary to form a suitable con- 
‘* sort for the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
‘¢ What provision it might be proper to 
‘¢ make, it would be for the House to con- 
« sider on going into a Committee on the 
«© Message. In decidis: on this question, 
‘he doubted not they would mark their 
“ attachment to the Royal Family by 
“ uniting that liberality which became 
“the character of the country and the 
‘* splendour of the Crown, with that due at- 
‘tention to economy which ought never 
‘* to be lost sight of in Parliament. There 
‘* was only one consideration which he 
‘* would press on them, as that which he 
‘¢ yras anxious they would keep particular- 
«“ly inview. He hoped that in making a 
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‘* provision suitable to the high situation of 


‘‘ the parties, it would be so framed, on 
‘* their first settlement in life, as to guard 
‘* azainst the necessity of recurring to the 
‘‘ liberality of Parliament a second time. 
‘* He then moved thata humble and duti- 
‘¢ ful Address should be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to 
convey to him the thanks of that House 
‘‘ for his most gracious Message on the 
‘* subject of the intended marriage of the 
‘Princess Augusta Charlotte of Wales, 
‘¢ with George Frederic Leopold, Prince 
‘“* of Saxe-Cobourg, of Saalfeld ; to express 
‘‘ their entire satisfaction at the alliance 
‘‘ about to be formed with a Protestant 
‘¢ Prince of so illustrious a family: an al- 
‘““ liance which, while it promised to in- 
‘* crease the happiness of his Royal High- 
‘*ness the Prince Regent, and of her 
‘s Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, 
** promised also to prove in unison with 
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‘< the best interests of the country. To 
‘* assure him that that House would imme- 
‘“* diately proceed to the consideration of 
‘* his most gracious Message ; and to make 
‘‘ such a provision as should mark their 
** just sense of the great and eminent vir- 
‘** tues of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
‘¢ cess Charlotte, and be suitable to the 
** honour and dignity of the Royal Fami- 
‘* ly and the nation.—( Loud cheering from 
‘< all parts of the House.’’) 

Sir Francis Burpert was absent from 
illness, or the rabble would not have car- 
ried this thing off without a dissenting, 
voice. What impudence a man must _ 
have. had, and what a set of fools and 
slaves he must have known that he was 
speaking to, when he could pronounce 
such a eulogium on this Hanoverian fa- 
mily! And when he could even talk of 
the affection and gratitude which the na- 
tion bear towards them; when he knew 
that they were most heartily despised by 
all ranks of people, not excepting their 
own domestics! But, where could even 
Lord Castlereagh ; even the hard, unprin- 
cipled, never-blushing Castlereagh, have 
found the brass to talk of the glorious man- 
ner in which the Prince Regent governed. 
the country, when he knew, and, which is 
more, when he knew that every man 
who heard him knew, that>this great, fat, 
unwieldy being, has, for many months, 
been in such a state, that it has been im- 
possible to lay before him the names of 
the persons condemned to death at the - 
Old Bailey, and that the number has now 
amounted to nearly three score, who can- 
not be executed, reprieved, or pardoned, 
according to law, ’til the King’s (and now 
the Regent’s) pleasure be signified... This, 
too, can only be done in a certain way. 
The Recorder of London must, in person, 
see him and take his decision. They 
dare not send the Recorder to him! The 
dare not let any body see him but their 
own trusty crew. ‘The sheriffs of Lon-. 
don went, a few-weeks ago, to carry him 
an address. They could not see him. 
And. yet, the newspapers tell the people 
that he has only the gout! He has been 
going to London every week for three 
months. But he never goes. And this is 
the poor creature whom this brazen secre- 
tary of state describes as ruling the coun-- 
try, and that, too, in a glorious manner ! 
I much question, whether the man knows 








any thing at all about his daughter’s being 
about tobe married. However, even this 
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eulogium on the Prince’s intellects was 
not so impudent as the assertion, that 
Englishmen owe the enjoyment of their 
liberties to this family. Just as if our 
liberties had been, or could have been, or 
ever can be, owing, in any degree, toa set 
of beggarly Germans being put upon the 
throne, and kept there by a band of Bo- 
roughmongers as mere tools in their 
hands! ! 

The next day, 15th instant, a proposi- 
tion was made to give the young couple 
60,000/. a year, and 60,000/. for an “ out- 


Jit,” and to settle 50,000/. a year upon 


the husband, in case he should outlive his 
wife! This is about eleven times as much 
as you give your President ! And, indeed, 
we give to all our Royal brood about two 
hundred times as much as you give to a 
Chief, who has more brains in his skull 
than forty such broods, and who does a 
thousand times as much business. Such 
are the blessings of Royalty in the country 
of wise Mr. John Randolph’s forefathers ! 
How this Prince of Saxe-Cobourg must be 
surprised to find himself tumbling into 
such cheer, after being brought up upon 
his father’s estate, and which is, perhaps, 
little better than mine ; and certainly not 
equal to a twentieth part of that of my 
neighbour, Sir William Heathcote. I dare 
say there are a hundred packs of hounds | 
in England, each of which have finer and | 
more extensive dwellings, and more ser-| 
yants to attend them, than has the Sire of 
this ‘‘ cllustrious personage.’? How the 
man must stare about him when he finds 
himself in possession of an income of 
60,000 pounds a year! He must, if he has 
any sense himself, surely think us a mad 
people. But, it seems, even he has a 
** serious complaint in the head!’ So the 
gewspapers tell us, and they say, that it 
arises from a cold which he caught in tra- 
velling from Vienna. When the king of 
Prussia was here, in 1814, he used to rise 
and go out very early ; and as the mob 
were surrounding him one morning, a car- 
ter stopped his dray, and, getting on it, 
after looking at the king a little, he said: 
‘* Why, your Majesty seems to be a good 
** stirring fellow. I think you had better 
** stay in this country ; for we are d d 
** badly off in the king wayhere.” I had 
this anecdote fram a gentleman who actu- 
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ally heard the words uttered, and heard 
them loudly cheered by all present. 

What must the king of Prussia have 
thought of a people, of whom this dray- 
man was no bad representative ? A people 
who can heap such sums of money upon 
a race that they hold in so much contempt ? 

When the message was brought forward, 
Mr. Brougham (who is looking, perhaps, 
with hopes to the Princess) asked some 
questions about a law to prevent her from 
going out of the country ; and, as I said in 
No. 8, there has been a suspicion of an in- 
tention to get her abroad. Castlereagh said, 
that it was agreed by the Marriage Settle- 
ment, that she should not go without her 
consent. But, this is ne security without 
a law. However, as to us, this is of little 
consequence. It was also proposed by 
Mr. Broveuam, that a law should be 
made to nominate a Regent now, ‘* when 
‘‘ there was not the most distant idea,”’ he 
said ‘* of the thing being necessary !”’ Cas- 
tlereagh appeared to be a good deal flus- 
tered, as people call it, and he merely 
evaded the proposition. ! 

If the intended husband be a man of sense 
and spirit, he will soon find that bis situation 
is not so very enviable, in spite of his 60,0002. 
a year; for, though he may like a fat, and ra~ 
ther ugly wife, he will hardly be able to en- 





dure with patience the sneers of the nobility, 
and their sons, who will regard him as nothing 
more than a mere state-hireling ; a poor, mean 
fellow, who has consented to let himself out for 
the sake ofa goodliving. He is, too, of a race 
so very obscure ; but, perhaps, it made part of 
the plan to select a person that the world 
never heard of before, and to whom a good 
purse was of such vast importance. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that some grand in- 
trigue is on foot. It is notorious, that the 
Prince mortally hates every thing belonging 
to his wife; and that the rest of the family 
have the same feelings. It is notorious that 
the Prineess once actually eloped, not for any 
vicious purpose, but to get out of her father’s 
power, and to escape to her mother. The 
security of the Princess, however, consists in 
the universal odium of those who may be sup- 
posed likely to intrigue against her. She isa 
woman too; but, she will certainly lose a great 
deal by being married. But, after all, the 
only rational reflection suggested by all this, 
is, that it is most shameful and degrading that 
any nation should have its peace and happiness 
endangered by the marriages or intrigues of 
any body, the doctrines of the Cossacks to the 
contrary notwithstanding, 
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